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began to despair of employment in the service of the State. When after the death of Elizabeth he thought again of withdrawing as much as he could from the business of the Learned Counsel, and " putting his ambition only upon his pen," it was when he saw no prospect of attaining a position in Council which would have given him influence enough to do any good. And when in the height of his power and favor he expressed a wish and hope to exchange it for a life of studious leisure, it was always with the proviso that he might first see the relations between the King and his people satisfactorily adjusted. If he ever repented of his labors in the service of the State, it was not because the object had been unworthy, but because the labor had been in vain. And certainly when he looked back upon the results of his political life and compared them with the aims and hopes with which he entered upon it, he did not need the disas.-trous close to remind him that it had been a failure. He had been very successful in the details of business. All the causes of which he had the management had been well managed. Nothing had miscarried through any want on his part of skill and care in preparation or diligence in execution. He had always been ready for his work at the right time. His advice had generally been fortunate, and had never brought the government into a difficulty. While he acted as a Commissioner of the Treasury the condition of the finances had greatly improved. The rules which he established in Chancery continued (and I believe continue still in a great measure) to regulate the proceedings of the Court. He had never made a cause of the government unpopular by his manner of conducting it. In the House of Commons he had commanded (considering their growing jealousy of all servants of the Crown) an extraordinary amount of favor and confidence. It is wrong indeed to call him, as I have seen him called, the " leader of the House; " an officen heor is there anything in this to causen.
